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INDEPENDENCE DAY 



Happy Fourth of July! Check out Page 2 for an 
informative guide to celebrations in Manhattan, 
Junction City and Wamego on Saturday. 



Think you've seen some interesting 
antiques? See Page 6 for a collection 
that's truly out of the ordinary. 




They liked it, 
they loved it 



Stampede 
a success 
despite 
rain, heat 



ByTimSchrag 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

"Cold beer, girls in bikinis 
and damn good music. That's 
why I'm here," said Ben Murphy, 
senior in finance. 

Though many people 
seemed to have their minds 
on alcohol, Country Stampede 
for most is all about the mu- 
sic. Country music fans from 44 
states and 5 countries were in 
attendance, including many In- 
state students. 

"I'm here to party with 
friends and meet new people," 
said Jordyn Storey, junior in in- 
dustrial engineering. 

The festival got off to an in- 
teresting start as rain Wednesday 
night made the parking areas 
at Tuttle Creek State Park unfit 
for parking on Thursday, and as 
a result, parking was offered at 
Bramlage Coliseum. 

Those attending Stampede 
were shuttled to the park every 
15 minutes. The shuttle services 
were only offered on Thursday. 

Wayne Rouse, president 
and general manager of Country 
Stampede, said he was pleased 
with how Stampede turned out, 
but surprised by how many ven- 
dors at Stampede fell short of 
their own expectations as far as 
sales go. 




Photos by ChelsyLueth | COLLEGIAN 

Top Left: Boasting his redneck pride, Kyle Skinner, Topeka, uses a redneck flag as a cape while wearing a 
capacious belt buckle. Above: Lounging on the back of a pickup truck in the campground area of Tuttle 
Creek State Park, Joshua Long, Topeka and Sierra Collins and Richard Smith, Sharon Springs, Kan., chat 
with each other Saturday afternoon. 



"It went really well," Rouse 
said. "The logistics worked out 
well. We were worried about the 
economy and overall it was a 
great festival. It just seemed like 
people held on to their money 
once they were on the grounds. 
Some of the vendors that should 
have done well did okay." 

Pat Gragg, owner of Gran- 
ny's Goodies, said business was 
great for her booth. Granny's 
Goodies offered hearty meals in- 
cluding rib eye steaks, BLT sand- 
wiches and Frito-chili pies. 

"We've had people come 
back all four days," Gragg said. 
"We're happy and will be back." 

On Saturday, festival offi- 



cials announced two of the ma- 
jor headliners for next year's fes- 
tival: Keith Urban and Miranda 
Lambert. According to Rouse, 
this has never been done in the 
history of the festival. 

"Next year is our 15th anni- 
versary and we're doing special 
things to celebrate," Rouse said. 

Planning for next year's fes- 
tival is already underway. Rouse 
said Country Stampede is look- 
ing into possibly promoting the 
event on a more national scale. 

Headliners for this year's 
concert included: Julianne 
Hough, Luke Bryan, Creedence 
Clearwater Revisited, Zac Brown 
Band, Sawyer Brown, Dierks 



Bentley, Jack Ingram, Blake 
Shelton, Tim McGraw, The Bel- 
lamy Brothers, Kellie Pickler and 
Phil Vassar. 

Many country music fans, 
like Lauren Benton, senior in 
marketing, find the music relax- 
ing. 

"It's great to let loose and 
enjoy country music," she said. 

Rouse said attendance was 
down on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons because of the heat; 
but went up once the weather 
cooled down. Though sales fig- 
ures and attendance have yet to 
be completely calculated, Rouse 
said he believes Country Stam- 
pede 2009 was a success. 



Schulz, Currie address audit concerns in forum 



The SGA Cabinet had a 
meeting with President 
Schulz Tuesday afternoon 
to discuss the audit. The 
following are statements 
from members of the SGA 
Cabinet about the results of 
this meeting. 



"In general, we talk- 
ed about the audit, its 
impact on students 
and what we can do 
to restore confidence 
throughout the K- State 
community." 

-Dalton Henry, student body 
president 

"Dalton and I are ex- 
tremely happy with the 
new administration 
and the steps they are 
taking to include stu- 
dents in the process 
of reviewing the au- 
dit and the subsequent 
changes that will come 
out of that." 

-Amy Schultz, Speaker of the 
Student Senate 




By Tim Schrag 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

President Kirk Schulz and 
Athletic Director John Currie pre- 
sented an open forum about the re- 
cently conducted audit of K-State 
by the Kansas Board of Regents in 
Forum Hall Monday afternoon. 

President Schulz said the 
idea to have this open forum came 
from Currie. 

"I wanted the university com- 
munity to have the chance to ask 
the university president and athlet- 
ics director any questions they had 
about the audit," Schulz said. 

Before Schulz and Currie 
opened the floor for questions, he 
made several announcements about 
plans to continue to have open fo- 



rums periodically during the school 
year and the formation of a group 
to look into dealing with the audit. 

Both Schulz and Currie field- 
ed questions from concerned mem- 
bers of the community including 
alumni, faculty and students on 
topics ranging from new lending 
policies to competitiveness within 
the Big 12 Conference to transpar- 
ency issues. 

"I thought it was right on in 
terms of what they needed to do 
from the standpoint of restoring 
confidence in the university com- 
munity that can only be accom- 
plished through communication," 
said Steven Smethers, associate 
professor of journalism and mass 
communication. 

Schulz and Currie were very 



Barbara 
Anderson, 

associate professor 
for the Apparel, 
Textiles and 
Interior Design 
Department of 
the College of 
Human Ecology, 
asks President 
Kirk Schulz and 
Athletic Director 
John Currie a 
question during 
an open forum in 
Forum Hall Monday 
afternoon. 

Matt Binter 

COLLEGIAN 



laid back in their demeanor and 
would periodically give a joking 
answer before seriously answer- 
ing a question. They stressed a 
need for better communication be- 
tween the administration and the 
K-State community and how they 
were working to restore confidence 
within the K-State donor base. 

"Today was really about re- 
building the confidence Dr. Schulz 
was talking about," said Dalton 
Henry, student body president. 

Henry said the Student Gov- 
erning Association executive cab- 
inet met with President Schulz on 
Tuesday to talk about SGA's con- 
cerns about the audit. 

The forum can be found in 
full at www.k-state.edu/president/ 
speeches. 



STUDENT FINANCE 

New, shorter 
FAFSA form 
to be easier, 
user-friendly 



By Justin Moss 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

On June 24, President Obama's 
administration announced a shorter, 
simpler, user-friendly Free Applica- 
tion for Federal Student Aid (FAF- 
SA) that will make it easier for col- 
lege-bound students to apply for fi- 
nancial aid. 

According to a news release 
from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, some of these changes are al- 
ready in place while others will be 
phased in over the next few months. 
These changes are designed to in- 
crease post-secondary enrollment 
for low- and middle-income fami- 
lies. 

"Never has a college degree been 
more important. And never has it 
been more expensive," Obama said, 
according to a White House state- 
ment. "[We] will simplify federal col- 
lege assistance forms so it doesn't 
take a Ph.D. to apply for financial 
aid." 

"It's definitely a good thing to 
reduce the complexity of this appli- 
cation," said Larry Moeder, director 
of admissions and student financial 
assistance. 

FAFSA improvements for the 
future include: enhanced skip-logic 
used in the new Web-based FAFSA 
form that will reduce user navigation 
for many applicants by more than 
half; students being able to retrieve 

See FAFSA, Page 8 



ECONOMY 

Minimum 
wage law 
might lead 
to job loss 



By Aaron Weiser 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

The unemployment rate con- 
tinues to balloon as Kansas saw 
its highest number of layoffs this 
May. 

In a report from the Kansas 
Department of Labor, the unem- 
ployment rate has hit 6.9 percent, 
up from 6.2 percent in April and 
4.1 percent a year ago. The 2.8 
percent annual change represents 
39,100 jobs that Kansas business- 
es have lost over the past year, 
putting the total near 105,000 out 
of work. 

Initial reports have stimulat- 
ed some hope as first time claims 
for unemployment were down 
from 26,667 in April to 20,260 in 
May. 

As estimated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in its monthly 
report, industry took a big hit in 
May as there were a reported 31 
layoff events for the month. This 
was the largest number of lay- 
offs since last year and is up more 
than 400 percent from April. 

The future is shaky for those 
currently unemployed. A new fed- 
eral minimum wage law coming 
to completion this July and state- 
wide in January might cause Kan- 
sas to lose even more jobs. 

The increased wage law will 
bring the state and federal min- 
imum to $7.25. This is the first 

See JOBS, Page 8 
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ACROSS 

1 Yuletide 

drink 
4 Sch. 

org. 

7 Tittle 

8 Stumbles 

10 Fess 
up 

11 Devours 
13 "Here 

today, 
gone 
tomor- 
row" 
celeb 

16 Turner 
or 

Koppel 

17 Overact 

18 Expert 

19 Cereal 
choice 

20 Obtains 

21 Spectrum 
creator 

23 Sprite 

25 Mine 
car 
fillers 

26 Hawaiian 
neck- 
laces 

27 Coal 
carrier 



28 Clip wool 
30 Billboards 
33 Make a 
deal 
more 
enticing 

36 Bit 
of 

lore 

37 Devoid 
of 

contents 

38 Primary 
pipes 

39 Has a 
bug 

40 Modern- 
day 

evidence 

41 Desiccate 

DOWN 

1 Wanderer 



2 Elevator 
name 

3 Reaps 

4 Brooklyn 
institute 

5 Ten 
percent 
church 
dona- 
tion 

6 Basilica 
area 

7 Between 
jobs 

8 Mortise's 
partner 

9 Eve- 
ning 
meal 

10 Stern- 
ward 

12 Celebra- 
tion 



Solution time: 21 mins. 
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14 Mosque 
VIP 

15 Ph. bk. 
data 

19 Again, in 
music 

20 U.S. 
soldiers 

21 Roam 
predato- 
rily 

22 Cash in 

23 Exploit 

24 Dunce 

25 Surprise 
reactions 

26 Gives 
tempo- 
rarily 

28 Oktober- 
fest 

souvenir 

29 Red- 
head's 
secret? 

30 Use 

31 They're 
often 
con- 
nected 

32 Pigpen 

34 "Holy 
cow!" 

35 Eastern 
potentate 
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CRYPTOQUIP 

JLIE ZLI V Z S M I E Z JOPZJ 

T OIDPOZ GPEGIOEWER 1 

GPHHPE DSERIEZ GPEMWHIEZ 

JTV WZ T DIDDIO DTDIO; 

Yesterday's Cryptoquip: WHAT WOULD PEOPLE 
CALL BIG SCAVENGING BIRDS THAT STUD\ 
ANTHROPOLOGY? CULTURE VULTURES. 

Today's Cryptoquip Clue: D equals P 




SALSA & MARGARITA BAR 



Wednesday 



$ 



2 



u call it 

Premiums, 
wells, Shots, 
Bottles, Draws 



3 



Red Bull vodka 
Long islands 



706 N. Manhattan Ave 
537-7151 



Wednesday 

Open @4 
^ C^I 4-9 p.m. 

^ ^ Wings 

$0% Shots 
y Big Beers 

RnttlPC 



INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS 




COLLEGIAN FILE PHOTO 
The annual Thunder over Manhattan celebration will take 
place Saturday at CiCo Park. This year's display is sponsored by 
Dara's Fast Lane, BriggsAuto.com, and GTM Sportswear. 

Local towns plan patriotic events 

The Fourth of July often presents the perfect opportuni- 
ty for families and communities to celebrate the U.S. and 
summer together. Here are some highlights of Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations in the Manhattan area. 



MANHATTAN 


1-7 p.m. 


Free swim 


CiCo Park Pool 


5 p.m. 


Old Fire Engine #1 rides 


CiCo Park 


6 p.m. 


Live DJ, food, games 


CiCo Park 


6:30 p.m. 


Manhattan Municipal Band 


CiCo Park 




patriotic concert 




Dusk 


Fireworks display 


CiCo Park 


JUNCTION CITY 


7:30 a.m. 


Coors Freedom 10K Run 


between Fifth and 






Sixth streets on 






Washington Street 


8 a.m. 


Car show 


Heritage Park 


9 a.m. 


Coors One Mile Fun Run 




9 a.m. 


Parade 




Noon 


Veteran's ceremony; fly-in 


Heritage Park 


1 p.m. 


Air National Guard Band 


Bandstand 




of the Central States 




6:30 p.m. 


Change of Heart 


Heritage Park Stage 




(Heart Tribute) 




8:30 p.m. 


Grand Funk Railroad 


Heritage Park Stage 


10 p.m. 


City of Junction City 






Fireworks Extravaganza 




WAMEG0 


9 a.m.- 


Walter P. Chrysler Car Show 


City Park 


3:30 p.m. 






9 a.m.- 


Kaw Valley Antique Tractor 


Locust and Fourth 


3:30 p.m. 


and Engine Show 


streets 


10 a.m.- 


Wamego Historical Society 


City Park Museum 


6 p.m. 


ice cream social 




1 p.m. 


United Methodist Church 


Church Sanctuary 




patriotic concert 




2 p.m. 


Wamego Community Band 


City Park 




concert 




6 p.m. 


Parade 


Lincoln Avenue 


Dusk 


Largest volunteer 


Wamego 




hand-fired fireworks show 


Recreation 




in the Midwest 


Complex 



THIS DAY IN HISTORY... 



HONG KONG RETURNED TO CHINA 

At midnight on July 1, 1997, Hong Kong reverted 
back to Chinese rule in a ceremony attended by British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair, Prince Charles of Wales, Chi- 
nese President Jiang Zemin, and U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright. 

In 1839, Britain invaded China to crush opposition 
to its interference in the country's economic, social, and 
political affairs. One of Britain's first acts of the war was 
to occupy Hong Kong, a sparsely inhabited island off 
the coast of southeast China. In 1841, China ceded the 
island to the British with the signing of the Convention of 
Chuenpi. 

Britain's new colony flourished as an East-West 



trading center and as the commercial gateway and dis- 
tribution center for southern China. In 1898, Britain was 
granted an additional 99 years of rule over Hong Kong 
under the Second Convention of Peking. In September 
1984, after years of negotiations, the British and the 
Chinese signed a formal agreement approving the 1997 
turnover of the island in exchange for a Chinese pledge 
to preserve Hong Kong's capitalist system. 

On July 1, 1997, Hong Kong was peaceably handed 
over to China The chief executive under the new Hong 
Kong government, Tung Chee Hwa, formulated a policy 
based on the concept of "one country, two systems," 
thus preserving Hong Kong's role as a principal capitalist 
center in Asia. 

— history.com 



Also this week in history: 

1776: U.S. declares independence from Great Britain 

1826: Thomas Jefferson and John Adams die 

1863: Battle of Gettysburg 

1867: Canadian Independence Day 

1898: Battle of San Juan Hill 

1921: 'Black Sox'accused of throwing World Series 



1930: Building of Hoover Dam begins 

1937: Amelia Earhart disappears 

1946: Bikini introduced 

1957: Paul McCartney meets John Lennon 

1964: Lyndon B. Johnson signs Civil Rights Act 

2005: London metro system attacked by terrorists 



CORRECTIONS 
AND CLARIFICATIONS 

If you see something that should 
be corrected or clarified, call news 
editorTim Schrag at 785-532-6556 
or e-mail news@spub.ksu.edu. 

KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGIAN 

The Collegian, a student newspaper 
at Kansas State University, is pub- 
lished by Student Publications Inc. 
It is published weekdays during the 
school year and on Wednesdays dur- 
ing the summer. Periodical postage 
is paid at Manhattan, KS. POSTMAS- 
TER: Send address changes to Kedzie 
103, Manhattan, KS 66506-7167. 
First copy free, additional copies 25 
cents. [USPS 291 020] © Kansas 
State Collegian, 2009 



UUU-A1LJ 

Summer Shimmers \ 

**» AGGIE HAIR 
SHAPERS 




Free Hair Cut! 

with purchase of any colo^ 
or highlight. Only $55 
ask for Sarah or Chelsea 

1220Moroa. 7ft5.776.3600 




Lafene Health Center 



I Summer Appointment Hours 



Monday through Friday 

8-30 am - 4:30 pm 

Saturday 

10:00 am - 1:30 pm 



(785) B32-6B44 
www.k-state.edu/lafene 
Closed Sundays and Holidays 



olives 


Summer Events 


$2 Off All Martinis 


0000 

WINE BAR 


Every Wednesday 


3033 anderson ave. 


$8 Sushi Appetizer 


manhattan, kansas 


Every Thursday 


monday - Sunday 


July 1 Live Jazz 
7pm to 99m 


5pm - 1 1 pm 


785.539 J 295 


July 31 Caipirinhas Night 


www.4olives.biz 


featuring the famous 


cocktail from Brazil 





ind all those hidden 
treasures 

K ere! 



QrasA OF Trad* 

Thrift Shop & Bookstore 



1304 Pillsbury Drive 
Hwy 177 South 
537-2273 





MANHATTAN 
SHOE REPAIR 



REPAIRING 


* Shoes 


• Purses 


• Luggage 


• Leather Coats 


• Backpacks 


• Birkenstocks 


• Boots 


• Ball Gloves 



Hours: 8-5:30 Monday-Friday / 8-12 Saturday 

216 S- 4th St. 

/ 70"" I 1 93 Manhattan, KS 

VFW Plaza 



MANHATTAN 

RUNNING COMPANY 

"Your bed "Sunning Specialty Store 



tyouie, 




-Personal Coaching 


-Knowledgeable Staff 


-Running Groups 


-Video Gait Analysis 



All Apparel & Footwear 10% 
off with K-State I D. 

We share your passion! 

www.manhattanrunningco.com ~ (785) 320-6363 
3015 Anderson Avenue, Manhattan, Kansas 



Wednesday Night Bingo 

Cash prizes $3 big beers 

Thursday 

$31 6 oz aluminum bottles 
Karaoke @ 8 pm 

Friday 

$2.75 Pounders 
Karaoke @ 8 pm 

3043 Anderson • 776-1022 • open 2 pm-2 am • mulligansmanhattan.com 
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'Blown Away' event highlights 
tornado exhibits at museum 




Matt Binter | COLLEGIAN 

Rita Wollenberg points out details in an aerial photo of the devastated Miller Ranch area after the June 2008 
tornado to her husband Clyde Wollenberg at the Blown Away exhibit at the Beach Museum Tuesday morning. 
The Wollenbergs came from Clay Center, Kan., to see the exhibit after a friend recommended it to them. 



By Justin Moss 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

People from all over Kansas 
came to visit the Beach Muse- 
um of Art Saturday for an open 
house titled "Blown Away." 
The event featured two exhib- 
its, "Destruction Framed: Pho- 
tographs of the Chapman/Man- 
hattan Tornado, June 11, 2008" 
and "Larry Schwarm: Greens- 
burg after the Storm." 

Adults and children were 
able to play a giant game of 
Twister, eat funnel cakes and 
enjoy a glass of tropical "torna- 
do" punch. Along with refresh- 
ments were art supplies and a 
craft table to decorate pictures, 
build paper pinwheels or just 
draw. 

Art therapist Nanette Stark 
assisted children and even 
adults in making art and dec- 
orating pictures. People could 
bring in pictures they had taken 



of the devastation of recent tor- 
nados. 

"We wanted to open this 
up to the community; the mu- 
seum likes to get the children 
involved," said Stark, who has 
spent time in hospitals help- 
ing sick children and their fam- 
ilies express their experience 
through art and crafts. 

"This open house gives 
people a chance to process the 
traumatic experience," she said. 
"Children can come in and 
talk about what they've gone 
through and hopefully alleviate 
some of the trauma." 

Also walking through the 
halls of the "Blown Away" 
open house was Tom Leopold, 
photographer of "Destruction 
Framed: Photographs of the 
Chapman/Manhattan Torna- 
do, June 11, 2008." He has been 
a photographer for more than 
40 years and said he captured 
more than 1,000 photos of the 



2008 tornado destruction. 

A "Wizard of Oz" stand 
was set up with the Wizard per- 
forming card tricks and riding 
around on a unicycle. 

"These pictures are amaz- 
ing and this is a great way to get 
kids in here to share their ex- 
perience," said Maggie Michae- 
lis, gallery attendant. "It's fun to 
watch the Wizard of Oz interact 
with the kids." 

Business marketing manag- 
er Martha Scott supervised and 
took photos during the event. 

"This is an opportunity for 
the people who didn't go out to 
Stampede to bring their fami- 
lies in and enjoy the art," Scott 
said. "People have different re- 
sponses to the photographs, just 
the awe of the destruction that a 
tornado can have. 

"It is good to see people 
here having fun, but also re- 
membering the destruction of 
the recent tornados." 



Vatican investigates 
Kansans link to miracles 



By Hannah Blick 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

Jackie Klenda grew up hear- 
ing stories about Father Emil Ka- 
paun and his acts of bravery and 
kindness serving in the Korean 
War. Now the Vatican is taking 
notice of Kapaun's life, too, and 
looking into canonizing him a Ro- 
man Catholic saint. 

Kapaun was born in 1916 in 
Pilsen, Kan., the same hometown 
as Klenda, senior in agricultural 
education and member of the Car- 
dinal Newman club at St. Isidore's 
Catholic Church. 

"It's so great to know he's 
from the same place I am," she 
said. "It's a good reminder that 
becoming a saint is not impossi- 
ble, and it's a humbling example 
to know that someone from our 
area could be a saint." 

If Kapaun is canonized, he 
will be the third U.S. -born saint 
and the first Kansas-born saint. 
Andrea Ambrosi, a Vatican offi- 
cial and "skeptical investigator," 
was in Wichita on Friday to inves- 
tigate several miracles credited to 
Kapaun, said Amy Pavlacka, com- 
munications director for the Cath- 
olic Diocese of Wichita. 

Father Keith Weber, chaplain 
of the Catholic Student Center 
at K- State, said the canonization 
process can take anywhere from 
six to 300 years and includes an 
in-depth study of the person's life. 

"We believe everyone in 
Heaven is a saint, but a canon- 
ized saint is someone whose life is 
so exemplary that everyone in the 
world would benefit from know- 
ing about them and be inspired by 
their lives," Weber said. 

There are also some require- 
ments a person must meet in order 
to be considered for sainthood. 
According to Weber, the person 
must be known to be a holy per- 
son who has a deep relationship 
with God and he or she must have 
lived life in a way to make the 
Catholic church believe the per- 
son is in Heaven after death. He 
said that typically, if investiga- 
tors can prove that the person has 



performed three miracles of God, 
then this validates he or she is in 
Heaven. 

The most recent miracle at- 
tributed to Kapaun is the heal- 
ing of 20-year-old Chase Kear of 
Colwich, Kan., whose head was 
severely injured in a pole-vault- 
ing accident in October 2008 in 
Hutchinson, Kan. Pavlacka said 
Kear's family and hundreds of 
Catholics in his hometown prayed 
to Kapaun to intercede on Kear's 
behalf. Kear made a full recovery 
and Pavlacka said neurosurgeons 
and doctors are having a hard 
time explaining it, except to say, 
"it's miraculous." 

Weber said since the Vatican 
is moving toward investigating 
Kapaun's miracles now, the offi- 
cial canonization could happen in 
the next two years. According to 
the KSN News Web site, Ambro- 
si, lawyer and investigator for the 
Vatican, "found [Kear's] survival 
enough of a miracle that he will 
continue studying the case, with 
the goal toward declaring it an of- 
ficial miracle." 

Kapaun served as a chaplain 
in the U.S. Army during the Ko- 
rean War. He died in a Chinese 
prisoner of war camp in 1951, but 
countless stories about his hero- 
ic gestures made their way back 
to America through soldiers who 
served with Kapaun, Pavlacka 
said. 

"One man in New York talked 
about how he was lying in a ditch, 
but then Father Kapaun came and 
just picked him up and carried 
him out while they were under at- 
tack," she said. "And that was af- 
ter knocking over a North Kore- 
an soldier and even being injured 
himself." 

Klenda said if Kapaun is can- 
onized as a saint, his life will en- 
courage her to to be an example to 
others of a joyful life as a Roman 
Catholic. 

"I'll want to tell people about 
him, and hopefully they can find 
inspiration in his story, too," Klen- 
da said. "He was very selfless - his 
cause will only further be promot- 
ed in the Manhattan community." 



Late fall harvest leads to lowest wheat acreage since 1957 



By Hannah Blick 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

Kansas farmers planted only 9 
million acres of wheat for this sum- 
mer's harvest, the second-low- 
est amount since 1920, said Kevin 
Dhuyvetter, professor of agricultur- 
al economics. The lowest occurred 
in 1957, when about 7.2 million acres 
were planted. 

Doug Biswell, grain merchandis- 
er at the Manhattan grain elevator, 
said the wet fall last year led to later 
harvests, which pushed back the nor- 
mal planting time for summer wheat. 

"In this particular area, fall crops 
came off so late, a lot of people just 
didn't have any time to plant wheat," 
he said. "The soybeans weren't done 
until after Thanksgiving." 

Biswell also said the last two 
years of wheat harvest were so poor 
that many area farmers might be lay- 
ing low for the year by not planting as 
much wheat as they normally would. 
For the harvest of 2007, there was ex- 
cess rain and sprout damage, and last 
year, crops suffered from wheat scab, 
a blight on the head of the wheat 
caused by a fungus that depends on 
wet weather conditions. 

Though Biswell said he has no- 



ticed a decrease in harvested wheat 
acreage in the Manhattan area this 
year, farmers seem to be positive 
about how this harvest is going. 

"The prices have been good and 
the quality of the wheat is very good," 
Biswell said. "I don't see why it won't 
continue toward more normal har- 
vests next year." 

He also said it has not affect- 
ed the local elevator in terms of em- 
ployment because they do not hire 
seasonal employees; there is just less 
work for them this harvest. Howev- 
er, Biswell said that might change this 
fall when it comes time to harvest 
beans because many farmers are re- 
placing their lost wheat acreage with 
extra bean acres. 

Robby McGowan, location 
manager at the grain elevation north- 
east of Manhattan in Onaga, Kan., 
also said many area farmers seem to 
be planting extra corn and beans, but 
it's too early to tell how those crops 
will turn out, or how they will affect 
commerce in the state. 

"The ground's been pretty wet, 
but it could end up being a pretty 
good year if the weather shapes up," 
he said. "The corn and beans could 
be a really good thing - they could in- 
crease our commerce." 




Matt Binter | COLLEGIAN 

Afield of soybean plants shine vibrantly by the light of the sun low in the evening sky Monday. Farmers across the state 
chose to plant more acres in corn and soybeans this year instead of wheat, leading to the lowest amount of acreage 
planted in the state's staple crop since 1920. 
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Use the 
4th of July 
to tackle 
problems 

TO THE POINT is an 

editorial selected 
and debated by 
the editorial board 
and written after a 
majority opinion is 
formed. This is the 
Collegian's official 
opinion. 



From the time 
most Americans are 
young, the Fourth of 
July is marked as a 
particularly fun, spe- 
cial holiday. Carni- 
vals, grilling, apple 
pie, visits to the lake 
and, of course, fire- 
works — it's more 
than enough to make 
even the youngest 
U.S. citizen a patriot. 

During this time 
of year, it's almost 
heresy to ques- 
tion the virtues of 
the good oV U.S. 
of A. Instead, po- 
litical pundits from 
both left and right 
spend large portions 
of the day encour- 
aging us to remem- 
ber why our country, 
despite near-con- 
stant partisan squab- 
bling, is really not 
that bad. After all, 
no matter what we 
think about the Mid- 
dle East, health care 
or the economy, we 
can all unite for one 
day and bask in flag- 
waving glory. 

Or so the story 
goes. 

This year, though, 
wouldn't it be some- 
thing if those patri- 
otic feelings trans- 
lated into a genuine 
spirit of bipartisan 
cooperation? May- 
be we've watched 
a little too much 
Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, but it 
seems as if at least 
some of the ener- 
gy and good feelings 
we generate by pat- 
ting ourselves on the 
back could be used 
to solve those prob- 
lems. 

If we all love our 
country as much as 
we claim to when 
we're shooting off 
firecrackers and en- 
joying frosty bever- 
ages, shouldn't we 
be more committed 
to making our coun- 
try more lovable for 
everyone? 

Don't get us 
wrong; we love the 
U.S. and believe 
most of the patri- 
otic fervor is well- 
deserved. Still, it 
wouldn't hurt to di- 
rect some of our en- 
ergy toward reaching 
the lofty goals poli- 
ticians woo us with 
during the elections. 
This Independence 
Day, expect more. 
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Kicking the disclaimer 
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Spread of relentless anti-smoking flames should be extinguished 




President Obama signed a bill giv- 
ing the Food and Drug Administration 
control over Big Tobac- 
co on June 22. The leg- 
islation is known as the 
Family Smoking Pre- 
vention and Tobacco 
Control Act. 

This will lead to to- 
bacco products hav- 
ing larger warning la- 
bels, including images 
of the effects of smoking 
and will prevent the use 
of terms like "light" or 
"mild" to describe types 
of tobacco. 

For myself, I'm confused as to why 
this is necessary. Tobacco is not in the 
spotlight anymore. Everyone knows to- 
bacco is dangerous, it isn't considered 
cool to smoke anymore and less people 
are picking up the habit every year. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, the percentage 
of U.S. citizens 18 and older who smoke 
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has dropped from 33.3 percent to just 
under 21 percent in the last 30 years. 

Nancy Brown, CEO for the Ameri- 
can Heart Association, said in regard to 
the bill, "No longer will Big Tobacco be 
allowed to deceive children and adults 
with misleading claims about hazardous 
products. No longer will tobacco compa- 
nies have free rein to launch shameless 
advertising campaigns targeting children 
in hopes of addicting a new generation 
of smokers." 

First of all, that statement is offen- 
sive to all smokers. It implies that they 
are not able to think for themselves and 
that they were duped into smoking by 
Big Tobacco. Secondly, children are not 
exposed to tobacco advertisements any- 
more. Tobacco ads have been banned 
from television and radio for over 20 
years. Even Time, People, Sports Illus- 
trated and Newsweek magazines stopped 
placing tobacco ads in 2003 to decrease 
Big Tobacco's reach to children. 

The only regulated exposure chil- 
dren get to tobacco is the incessant an- 



ti-smoking advertisements and demon- 
strations they have at school, year after 
year. Children's minds are constantly 
pummeled by statistics telling them that 
smoking is deadly. They get the point 
already. 

We have known for decades that 
smoking is bad and I'm tired of anti- 
smoking advocates acting like they are 
telling us new information. The fact of 
the matter is that smokers don't care that 
smoking is dangerous, much in the same 
way that obese people don't care that 
fast food is dangerous. 

This bill is pointless. No matter 
how large the disclaimer, no matter how 
graphic the pictures of smokers' lungs 
are, no matter if tobacco types are called 
"light" or "mild," no matter if there are 
no advertisements for tobacco ever 
again, smokers are going to smoke. 



Matt Binter is a junior in sociology. Please send com- 
ments to opinion@spub.ksu.edu. 



THEF0URUM 

785-395-4444 

The Campus Fourum is the 
Collegian's anonymous call-in 
system. The Fourum is edited 
to eliminate vulgar, racist, 
obscene and libelous com- 
ments. The comments are not 
the opinion of the Collegian 
nor are they endorsed by the 
editorial staff. 



Like, I just seen Bob Marley in a 
straw hat on campus. 

Danny, I love you. 

Justin Moss once wrote an entire 
novel out of alphabet soup. 

Fat girls make Justin Moss' world 
go round. 



P.S. Fourum: I missed having your 
phone number and I missed you. 
it's good to be back. 

Living in Manhattan is like listen- 
ing to one giant hangover. 

Does anybody else find it odd to 
see a woman smoking in a smart 
car? 



Hi Fourum, I just want to let you 
know that the Collegian is running 
really, really old editorials about 
stupid CDs that are like 2 years old. 
Could you please update? 

A new generation of NASCAR 
fans have been conceived this 
weekend. Thank you, Country 
Stampede. 



This weekend, I learned that 
state troopers don't appreciate 
stopping on the dam during 
Stampede or driving over the 
fog line. 

I just realized the most under- 
rated television show of all time 
is none other than "Whose Line is 
it Anyway?" 



Following Iran protests online best way to help 



President Obama was right 
not to act in defense of Iranians 
protesting a fraudulent presiden- 
tial election June 12. They will fight 
their own battle, and don't need 
the U.S. meddling 
in what is sure 
to be recorded as 
the second Irani- 
an Revolution. In- 
deed, Iranian his- 
tory is repeating 
itself, but Amer- 
icans can help 
document cur- 
rent events in that 
country without 
influencing them. 

The extreme- 
ly conservative ruling government 
has effectively shut down channels 
of communication needed to share 
news warning citizens of violence 
and alerting them to action. Pres- 
ident Ahmadinejad, who was re- 
elected in the fraudulent election, 
and the Supreme Leader Ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, censor local me- 
dia so heavily that cell phone re- 
ception was scrambled on elec- 
tion day. Those control methods 
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are powerful tools the government 
seeks to expand. 

Even Facebook.com groups 
that supported Ahmadinejad's po- 
litical opponents were blocked, and 
Tehran-based Twitter.com, Youtube. 
com and Flickr.com accounts were 
compromised. The list goes on. 

Twitter users in Tehran risk 
their lives reporting the cries of rev- 
olution using 140 characters or less. 
The information they have is so 
valuable that our own government 
is monitoring the sites to document 
the live updates. 

In response to the censor- 
ship, thousands of Twitter users 
have changed their location to Teh- 
ran to confuse and hopefully slow 
the process. Young Americans 
should tune in to this form of hu- 
manitarian aid because we are ful- 
ly equipped to listen to or even join 
the international conversation. 

The cause of the protests was a 
fraudulent presidential election po- 
larized by two heads of the same 
political coin. Young people and es- 
pecially women turned out in his- 
torical numbers to elect themselves 
some of the freedoms they remem- 



ber from before the current govern- 
ment took control. 

That government conducted a 
recount of 10 percent of the votes 
earlier this week and declared them- 
selves the victors once more. Mir- 
Hossein Mousavi, the president's 
closest opponent, claims that 14 mil- 
lion ballots went missing before they 
were counted. Tally numbers for a 
third-party candidate were shown 
decreasing on live TV. Results of 
the recount matter not because Ah- 
madinejad wins every time. 

We need to listen to Iranians 
whose only hope of being heard 
hinges on a dodgy Internet connec- 
tion. Watch videos of the protests 
on Youtube. Track news about Teh- 
ran and the Iran elections on Twit- 
ter and do a blog search for similar 
news items. Start by following Teh- 
ranBureau on Twitter, a reliable and 
frequently updated account dedicat- 
ed to Iran coverage. 



Whitney Hodgin is a senior in print journal- 
ism. Please send comments to opinion aspub. 
ksu.edu. 
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Artist's works inspired by Japanese prints, mechanics 




Chelsy Lueth | COLLEGIAN 

Artist Mike Lyon's exhibit, "Figuring it out" is on display at the Beach Museum of Art through July 18. Lyon combines his love for Japanese prints, 
automation and mechanics and human emotions to create larger-than life images of friends and strangers. 



By Hannah Blick 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

The emotion in Mike Lyon's artwork is in- 
spired by old Japanese prints. The shapes are 
determined by the contours of the faces of his 
closest friends, friendly strangers, and the out- 
come hinges on the mechanics of his latest dig- 
ital tools. 

"Figuring it out: Prints and drawings by 
Mike Lyon" is on display until July 18 at the 
Beach Museum of Art. 

Bill North, senior curator at the museum, 
said though Lyon has always had an artist's 
touch and studied art in college, he got his start 
when he went to work in Kansas City, Mo., for 
his family's cattle hide processing business in 
1976. While working there, Lyon invented a 
computerized system that made it faster and 
easier for the workers grading cattle hides. His 
idea was wildly successful, and Lyon was able 
to sell his new machine and go to work as an 
artist full time. 

This type of automation and machinery 
play a large role in Lyon's work, along with 
a taste for Japanese print work, North said. 
Lyon has a collection of nearly 2,000 Japanese 
prints. 

"One thing that really attracted me to his 
work is that few artists are using digital technol- 
ogy in a responsible and judicious way," North 
said. "This marriage of Western and Eastern 
traditions and ways is so fascinating." 

At the entrance to Lyon's gallery at the 
Beach Museum, five oversized faces stare out, 
full of ambiguous emotion, each wrinkle and 
hair clearly defined in a maze of ink squiggles 
and geometric shapes. 

Lyon said he starts his process by having 
the model for each piece come in to his Kansas 
City studio, where he takes hundreds of pho- 
tos of their face. He then spends several weeks 
painstakingly selecting the perfect photo to turn 
into a print piece. 

"Most people don't look like art," he said. 
"But the right image - I know it when I see it, 
it's just the aesthetics, I can't explain it." 

He then programs a machine called the 
ShopBot with data converted from the digi- 
tal photographic files to trace the image with a 
simple ink pen. The files tell the machine how 
far to move the pen along X, Y and Z axes for 
each bit of the piece. Lyon said this process is 



long and tedious and requires him to watch the 
machine to replace the pens when they run out 
and make sure the thick paper he prints on 
stays in place. 

Lyon said he has been criticized for using 
technology so prominently in his work, but he 
feels that it takes just as much artistry to create 
his own computer programs and machines to 
make his pieces come to life. 



"My ideas and my blocks and my shapes 
and my designs are not done by a comput- 
er," Lyon said. "That comes from me, from my 
mind, and then I just make it happen, whether 
it's my hand on the pen or my machine - just 
another tool." 

"Linda," a featured piece in the gallery, is 
one Lyon printed of his wife, Linda Lyon. Ac- 
cording to research compiled by North, this 



piece is 77-by-46 inches and took more than 12 
million lines of code and 11 days of continuous 
drawing on the ShopBot. 

Linda said she enjoyed posing for Mike 
because it gave her a chance to see him work. 

"I never know how he is going to do some- 
thing!" Linda said, laughing. "Every piece just 
turns out to be his own blend of the thoughts in 
his head." 



Committee now accepting 
applications for new provost 



By Hannah Blick 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

The search for a permanent universi- 
ty provost is underway, said John English, 
chair of the provost search committee and 
the dean of the College of Engineering. 

An advertisement calling for applica- 
tions and nominations for the position was 
distributed across the U.S. in early June, 
English said. 

"We want the very best possible 
provost," English said. "The committee 
is actively involved in the 
process, trying to locate 
possible candidates and 
collect applications." 

The committee is com- 
prised of 24 members, in- 
cluding deans, faculty, staff 
and two students. 

"We've tried to get a very large cross 
section and design it so it cuts across differ- 
ent levels of academics," English said. "We 
wanted to include all colleges and admin- 
istration units, so it's a complementary rep- 
resentation of the university." 

Chelsea Good, graduate student in 
communication studies, is a student mem- 
ber of the search committee. She said 
though the committee is large, she feels the 
other members have done a good job in- 
cluding Dalton Henry, student body presi- 
dent and senior in agricultural economics 
and agricultural communication. 

"They encourage us to speak up," 
Good said. "The students' opinions are im- 
portant to the committee." 

After the previous provost, M. Duane 
Nellis, was named president of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Ruth Dyer stepped up from 
her position as associate provost to serve 
as interim provost on June 15. Dyer said 
Nellis was helpful in preparing her to take 



For more information about the 
search for a new provost, check 
out the committee's Web site at 
www.k-state.edu/pa/provost. 



over the responsibilities of the provost and 
she has enjoyed leading K-State in this new 
position. 

Dyer also said she has been work- 
ing on issues related to budget cuts and 
Kansas Board of Regents performance 
agreements. 

"I feel what my role is is to move the 
university forward and make the transition 
smooth for the next provost," Dyer said. 

Dyer said she has learned that being 
the provost requires a broad view of the 
university and an understanding of all as- 
pects and academic units. 

"And a sense of hu- 
mor!" she said. "There are 
a lot of stressful situations 
that you have to deal with, 
so you have to be able to 
have a good laugh every 
now and then." 
Sue Peterson, assistant to the presi- 
dent and director of governmental rela- 
tions, said she has worked with Dyer for 
the past several years at K-State and is im- 
pressed with her ability to take charge and 
accomplish goals. Peterson also said find- 
ing a permanent provost will be "no prob- 
lem" for the search committee. 

"I think we have an outstanding na- 
tional reputation for academics and lead- 
ership and I think we'll attract terrific can- 
didates and interest," she said. 

The search committee is open to both 
internal and external applications and will 
start reviewing applications and narrow- 
ing the search on Aug. 18. English said he 
hopes to have the new provost in place by 
January 2011 and is confident in the com- 
mittee's decision. 

"We need a provost who will be ag- 
gressive and have that extraordinary lead- 
ership," he said. "They are the drive behind 
the K-State of tomorrow." 
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Schlageck 

AWARD RECIPIENT 



By Rebecca Bush 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

Kathrine Schlageck began her teaching 
career when she was six, helping her moth- 
er teach an art class at her younger brother's 
nursery school. 

That early experience 
sparked a lifelong love for 
art education that was 
recognized in June when 
Schlageck, senior educa- 
tor at the Beach Museum 
of Art, received the 2009 
Kansas Governor's Arts 
Award for Education. 

The Governor's Arts 
Awards, which began 
in 1974, are designed to 
honor overall excellence in the arts by Kan- 
sas residents, said Margaret Morris, Arts in 
Education program manager for the Kansas 
Arts Commission. 

"It's the highest arts honor in the state," 
she said. 

After an open nomination period, recipi- 
ents are selected by a panel that typically has 
seven to eight people and includes represen- 
tatives from the Kansas Arts Commission, 
the governor's office and experts in the field, 
Morris said. 

When Schlageck first learned that she 
had won the award, her first thought was that 
it was just a thrill to be nominated, she said. 

"It's a great honor, but it's not mine alone," 
Schlageck said. "It's really recognition for a lot 
of us [at the Beach Museum]." 

Schlageck, who develops curriculum and 
programming for "toddlers to senior citizens," 
said she tends to focus less on formal teaching 
when planning an event to help participants 
develop a greater love of art. 

"A lot of our tours are discussions, instead 
of actual lectures. ... I love to share art with 



people and help them connect with it," she 
said. 

This approach has earned Schlageck 
praise that keeps coming back to one word - 
innovation. In a press release, Beach Museum 
director Lome Render said, "Kathrine is an 
educational innovator," and Morris also said 
Schlageck has "pioneered amazing collabor- 
ative events that are so innovative ... with 
[Sunset Zoological Park], K-State and local 
school districts." 

Such diverse programming has drawn 
rave reviews from her colleagues, but 
Schlageck said she designs each one with one 
goal in mind. 

"I really work on helping people inte- 
grate art into various aspects of life," she said. 
"When we do a program, we really concen- 
trate on 'meaning-making.'" 

Though Schlageck said she is proudest of 
her work with school districts in arts curricu- 
lum development and finds her time with Art 
Smart, an early childhood program, to be "def- 
initely the most fun," her next project will focus 
on a different demographic. 

"I want to really develop our adult pro- 
gramming for retirees and senior citizens," 
Schlageck said. She has already contacted 
other museums and universities to learn more 
about arts programs designed to help fight 
negative aspects of aging, including Alzheim- 
er's disease. 

With previous recognition from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the Kansas 
Department of Education and the Kansas Arts 
Commission, as well as being named the Mu- 
seum Education Art Educator of the Year, 
Schlageck said she hopes her latest honor will 
help the museum secure more grants to devel- 
op new programs, a goal Morris said will be 
enhanced by Schlageck's growing reputation 
in the field. 

"She has done such exceptional work," 
Morris said. "She's really quite accomplished." 
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Local resident compiles 
elaborate antiques collection 




By Christie Coffman 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

Manhattan res- 
ident Blaine 
Thomas owns 
what some 
consider to be 
the most impressive antiques col- 
lection in the city. Thomas' col- 
lection spans a warehouse-sized 
building divided into three rooms 
rilled with almost any kind of ma- 
chine you can imagine, all beauti- 
ful and in working condition. 

Thomas' collection con- 
tains everything from slot ma- 
chines dating back to the turn 
of the century and hand-carved 
wooden canes to old gas pumps 
and Ronald McDonald and Big 
Boy statues. Many of his an- 
tiques are musical, playing off a 
book or a roll. 

His collection includes 
two organs used in dance halls, 
numerous jukeboxes from ev- 
ery stage of their development 
and an organ played on the 
streets of the Netherlands, an 
antique so desirable that it has 



now become illegal to remove 
from the country. 

Thomas' son Bart and two 
other partners now run a local 
sign company started by Thom- 
as after his return from service in 
World War II. 

"He's one of the old Man- 
hattanites," Bart said. "We've 
been here since 1943. [Blaine] 
painted signs down in down- 
town on the mirrored glass, all 
done by hand." 

After 64 years in the sign 
business, Thomas now spends 
most of his time on his treasures, 
both finding and fixing them. 
He began collecting antiques 40 
years ago. 

"Anything that works for 
a penny interests me," he said. 
"And one day, pennies are going 
to be gone." 

Most of the antiques are 
from auctions. His collection 
contains pieces from all over 
the world, but many were found 
in Salina. 

Thomas has arranged all 
the pieces within the building he 
built himself and has kept them 



Photos by Matt Binter | COLLEGIAN 
A plaster cigar shop statue looks out across the warehouse of Blaine Thomas' collection of antiques. 



in such good quality that others 
have said it could easily become 
a museum. 

"I think those days are over 
- museums," he said. "Young 
people aren't interested in this 
stuff." 

Despite his reluctance to 
open a museum, Bart Thomas 
said he has taken some bus tours 
through in small groups. 

"Older people like it, but 
young people don't - they just 
don't dig it at all," he said. "Young 
people I know, all they're inter- 
ested in is video games, the In- 
ternet and that kind of stuff, but 
there's a lot of history here." 

Jennifer Whalen, secretary 
for Thomas, said she has seen the 
antique collection. 

"It's a beautiful collection 
back there - I mean, you just 
don't get to see stuff like that 
anymore," she said. "As far as he 
goes, he's just the greatest person 
you could ever, ever meet. He's a 
lot of fun, too." 




The strings of one of Thomas' mechanical instruments, the Violano 
Virtuoso, glow by the low light of the inner workings of the machine. The 
Violano Virtuoso is a self-playing electric violin and piano. 



In the future, Thomas said he 
plans to continue working with 
antiques, but thinks he might be 
ready for a change. 



"Eventually, in a couple 
years it'll all be auctioned off," he 
said. "I've enjoyed it - let some- 
body else have that enjoyment." 



MY LIFE AS AN AWKWARD GRAD STUDENT 

Have you ever wanted 
to turn off your mind? 




ADAM 
REICHENBERGER 



Have you ever wanted to 
turn your mind off? 

You don't want to stop 
breathing 
or living 
- no, you 
just want to 
stop think- 
ing. 

It's not 
so much 
ideas or re- 
grets. The 
former, I 
haven't 

the slight- 

est, and the 

latter, well - I find it difficult 
to regret life's seemingly poor- 
est decisions and occurrenc- 
es when they've led you where 
you are and you're happy 
where you are. And I'm quite 
happy where I am. Though, I 
think I could be happy any- 
where. But that's neither here 
nor there. 

The point is stories. My 
thoughts are plagued by elab- 
orate plots and far-off fairy 
tales, story lines that stem from 
the tiniest insignificant details 
and blow up into unpredict- 
able possibilities. I use the term 
"fairy tales" loosely, for there's 
no fabulous or fantasy to my 
thoughts. It's just my life and 
anyone who's involved in it, 
anyone who passes by, anyone 
who passes through. 

I can walk into Bluestem 
Bistro, scan the patrons, and 
before I'm to the bar I've got 
four to six possibilities of how 
my time there will play out. 
Maybe that beautiful smile by 
the window will want to join 
me outside and she'll be hungry 
and we'll go have lunch at this 
place I know and we'll go jump 
into the lake later because she's 
into that kind of thing. Or may- 
be Steve will have a new joke 
and in laughing at it, I'll meet 
those people in line beside me 
and we'll decide we should go 
to Lincoln, Neb., sometime 
and why not now? And while 



there I'll show them my favor- 
ite book store and the owners 
will be like: 

"Hey, Adam, how would 
you like to take over for us?" 
Because they're getting old, 
wouldn't you know? Those 
would be just two of several 
story lines that would appear. 
And that's just standing in line 
for coffee ... 

Maybe I'm not even at 
Bluestem yet and those are 
just stories feeding from the 
Bluestem plot which in itself is 
one of several possibilities for 
the whole day. 

It's like one of those 
Choose Your Destiny books 
from the old Goosebumps sto- 
ries - which were awful - that 
we read as kids. When one 
character has to make a de- 
cision, the reader selects his 
choice and goes to the respec- 
tive designated page. Except 
I'm the character and the read- 
er and I've read the whole 
book and I've followed all sce- 
narios before ever rising from 
my sheets. 

Seriously, some of the 
things that I come up with 
would never in a million years 
happen and others are just ab- 
surd. I mean my whole drive 
in life derives from a plot that 
played out in my head after 
seeing a squirrel scamper past 
me, scarcely seeing where he's 
seeking, carrying a bundle of 
acorns. Where's the off switch? 

The worst part is, though, 
once I've thought it up I know 
it won't happen. It's just like a 
law of life or something. I can 
foresee things that will nev- 
er occur, entire lifetimes of in- 
teractions and smiles that don't 
exist, travels and games, loves 
and losses. 

If it comes to me, it's gone. 
And sometimes, that sucks. 



Adam Reichenberger is a graduate student 
in economics. Please send comments to 

edge@spub.ksu.edu. 



Slipknots latest sets bar high for metal 




"All Hope is Gone" 

Album review by Bethany Fief 

Love them or hate 
them, Slipknot's latest al- 
bum "All Hope is Gone" 
sets the bar high for met- 
al bands. Released in Au- 
gust 2008, "All Hope 
is Gone" is the band's 
fourth studio album. The 
lyrics, instrumental ex- 
periments, spinning and 



vocals give this band a 
different sound. Though 
the album has a pessi- 
mistic title, it will get any 
headbanger pumped up. 

Vocally, "All Hope 
is Gone" is outstanding. 
Corey Taylor's talent is 
demonstrated through- 
out the entire album. 
From his infamous raging 
growls and yells, to his 
fast-tongued rap-like vo- 
cals to the melodic ballad 
sound, Taylor tears this 
album up. 

The beauty of this 
band, though, is that 
more than one member 
makes it. 

The nine-man band 
has been going strong 
since the 1990s, and 
each member contributes 



something to create mu- 
sic with depth. 

The track "Til 
we die" references the 
strength this family has 
obtained through the ex- 
hausting touring and 
dealing with the music 
industry, and includes the 
lyric "I've never known 
trust like the nine." 

The band's first sin- 
gle, "Psychosocial," is a 
stadium track accom- 
panied with heavy gui- 
tar riffs that build antic- 
ipation to one of Slip- 
knot's catchiest melodic 
refrains. 

The track "Gehenna" 
starts with an eerie elec- 
tronic vibe that creeps to 
a climactic chorus where 
Corey Taylor lets loose a 



hypnotizing string of lyr- 
ics. 

"Snuff" is Slipknot's 
attempt at a ballad that 
appeals to the broken- 
hearted. 

It might be beauti- 
ful, but it still has a famil- 
iar dark edge to it. It's a 
hard-hitting story of re- 
ality with no censorship 
to the pain and suffering 
experienced. This could 
easily be one of Slip- 
knot's greatest songs ever. 

The men behind the 
masks apparently know 
what they are doing 
when it comes to produc- 
ing untouchable music. 
This band might be get- 
ting older, but they still 
rock harder than most 
out there. 



IN THE KITCHEN 



Peachy Yogurt Cooler for Two is perfect treat 



Cool off with this fruit and yogurt 
blender beverage. 

Prep time: 5 min. 
Start to finish: 5 min. 



(3 



INGREDIENTS 



1/2 cup of fat-free (skim) milk 
1 container (6 oz.) Yoplait Original 99 
percent fat-free harvest peach yogurt 
1 medium fresh peach, peeled, pitted 
and chopped 
ground nutmeg 

2 DIRECTIONS 

1. In blender: place milk, yogurt and 
peach. Cover; blend on high speed 
about 30 seconds or until smooth. 

2. Pour into glasses. 

3. Sprinkle with nutmeg. 4* 

9 



(7] NUTRITIONAL FACTS 





Serving Size 



2 cups 



Amount Per Serving 



Calories 130 



Total fat 1 g 



Saturated fat 1/2g 



Cholesterol mg 



Sodium 75 mg 



Total Carbohydrate 24 g 



Total Fiber 1 g 



Protein 6 g 



Calcium 20% DV Vitamin A 1 5% DV 



Vitamin C 15% DV 



— Compiled by Katie Marshall from eatbetteramerica.com 
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'Family baker leaves impression on dining centers 



ByJacie Noel 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

Having grown up in a 
family of bakers, an early- 
morning lifestyle does not 
phase JuRee Burgett. She has 
lived with it since childhood. 

"I remember as a lit- 
tle girl having to work in the 
bakery in the summertime - 
my dad would get me up at 4 
o'clock in the morning" Bur- 
gett said. 

Burgett now works for 
Kramer and Derby Dining 
Centers, and said she enjoys 
her job. 

"[Students] love the 
way I bake at Kramer," she 
said. "I was taught scratch 
bakery. K-State is one of the 
only universities that does 
scratch baking." 

It isn't only Burgett's 
baking that has caught at- 
tention, but also her style in 
decorating cakes. She said 
she has decorated all types of 
cakes from bikini body cakes 
to "The Love Boat." Burgett 
said she had just been work- 
ing at Kramer when word 
got out about her decorating 
skills and people began ask- 
ing her if she could do differ- 



ent types of cakes. 

"I did a bikini cake for a 
girl because she was having a 
lingerie party for her wedding 
shower," she said. "When I 
handed the cake to her, she 
goes Those boobs are so big!' 
and I was like, 'Yeah, I guess 
they are.'" 

Sandy Webb, who works 
with Burgett at Kramer, said 
Burgett has decorated cakes 
for many special dinners, and 
co-workers enjoy seeing her 
in action. 

"We all go in there and 
watch her decorate," Webb 
said. 

For Burgett, baking and 
decorating cakes is not only 
a passion but perhaps slightly 
hereditary. 

"I've never done my his- 
tory, but I'm sure the bakery 
has gone back a long ways," 
she said. "My grandfather 
was a baker and my father 
was a baker, so I've been in 
the bakery since I was two." 

Burgett said she remem- 
bers going to her grandfa- 
ther's bakery in McPher- 
son, Kan., as a little girl. Her 
family later moved to Wichi- 
ta where her father managed 
an IGA bakery and brought 



Burgett and her sister into 
the business. 

"I was 13 and [the sis- 
ter] was 15 when he started 
us working," she said. "He 
kept her in the decorating 
section and me in the bak- 
ing section so we wouldn't 
kill each other." 

Burgett said she was 
grateful to start working at 
such a young age, because 
by the time she turned 16, 
she was able to purchase her 
own car. 

"My dad really gave 
me this work ethic of 'this is 
what you gotta do to make 
money,'" she said. "When I 
got back into scratch baking, 
my dad came into my head I 
don't know how many times. 
A lot of it I hadn't done since 
I was really young, so I just 
felt like my dad was with me 
and it felt really good." 

Burgett said sinceshe 
learned the baking and cook- 
ing techniques from her fam- 
ily, she didn't have to go to 
baking school. 

"I had it all in the fami- 
ly," she said. "It's just like Ra- 
chael Ray. She's not a chef - 
her mother taught her." 

Burgett's sister contin- 



ues to work at a French bak- 
ery in Wichita, and she has 
aunts, uncles and cousins 
in the bakery business. Bur- 
gett will be leaving Kramer 
to work in the bakery at Hy- 
Vee starting July 27. Though 
she has liked working for 
K-State, Burgett said she is 
looking for more opportuni- 
ty to use the techniques she's 
learned growing up. 

"I'll lose my talents if I 
don't use them," she said. "So 
I had to move on." 

Co-workers said they 
have enjoyed her presence, 
so it will be quite different 
not having her around. 

"I don't like the fact 
she's leaving," Webb said. "I 
wish she would come back 
sometime and teach us." 

Amy VanDuesen, an- 
other co-worker at Kramer, 
said she and Burgett have 
decorated cakes together, 
and she will miss Burgett 
when she leaves. 

Though Burgett is mov- 
ing on from K-State, she said 
she has begged her sister to 
come to the area. 

"It's beautiful here," 
she said. "I plan on sticking 
around for a while." 




Matt Binter | COLLEGIAN 

JuRee Burgett, baker at Kramer Dinning Center, presents a 
cake she made for one of her co-workers, Willie Porter, a cook 
at Kramer, before the Housing and Dining Services staff begin 
eating her creation inside the breakroom in the basement of 
Goodnow Hall Monday evening. 



K-State graduate returning to lead regional distance education alliance 



By Hannah Blick 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGIAN 

Carol Gould is return- 
ing to K-State this fall after a 
three-year absence, but this 
time with a 
different ti- 
tle. She will 
serve as the 
new exec- 
utive coor- 
dinator of 
the Great 
Plains In- 
teractive 
Distance 
Education 
Alliance, 
also known 
as Great Plains IDEA. 

Virginia Moxley, dean of 




Gould 

EXECUTIVE 
COORDINATOR 



the College of Human Ecol- 
ogy and founder of the Great 
Plains IDEA, said Gould is 
perfect for the position be- 
cause she has knowledge 
of higher education and a 
strong work ethic. 

"She has come in, and 
the transition has been seam- 
less," Moxley, also a co-direc- 
tor of the Institute for Aca- 
demic Alliances, said. 

Great Plains IDEA is a 
consortium of 1 1 universities 
that works to develop and 
grow new and existing high- 
er and distance education 
programs, she said. 

"Faculty has the idea; 
the administrator wants to 
see it work, and Carol will 
make it happen," she said. 



After receiving her mas- 
ter's degree from K-State and 
then serving as a research as- 
sistant from 1976-79, Gould 
worked for the university 
from 1987-2005 as director 
of the Community Service 
Program and also the Kansas 
Center for Rural Initiatives. 

She said returning to 
work at K-State feels like 
coming home. But Gould 
also said she is ready to get 
serious about her new po- 
sition and has plans for the 
Great Plains IDEA. 

"Distance education 
wasn't around when I was 
getting my master's," she said. 
"But if it had been, I definite- 
ly would've pursued it. I was 
a parent of small children; it 



would've been wonderful." 

Gould said distance 
classes are a new way of 
delivering education that 
makes it possible for people 
to achieve what they want, 
particularly non-tradition- 
al students who have more 
demands in their lives, and 
students in rural areas who 
might not be able to move 
or travel. 

Gould said along with 
promoting distance educa- 
tion for graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, she 
would like to see more stu- 
dents and faculty get in- 
volved in higher and dis- 
tance education at K-State. 

"That's what it's going 
to be all about, reaching out," 



she said. "There is plenty of 
room for expansion." 

To spread her ideas, 
Gould said she is turning 
to the Internet to advertise 
Great Plains IDEA, with 
YouTube.com videos and an 
official Web site, Gpidea.org. 

Sue Maes, dean of the 
Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation and co-director of the 
Institute for Academic Al- 
liances, said one of Gould's 
biggest projects this year 
with Great Plains IDEA will 
be to transition the power 
from a strictly human ecol- 
ogy board to a broader alli- 
ance among more groups of 
education, like agriculture. 

"Carol has brought lots 
of ideas to attention on how 



we can unify the groups 
more," Maes said. "This is a 
big goal, one that we'll all be 
working on." 

Maes said she has 
known Gould for about 20 
years through working to- 
gether at the Kansas Center 
for Rural Initiative. 

"She has great initiative, 
an even personality to deal 
with different people on the 
board and enthusiasm for 
new ideas," Maes said. 

As for Gould, she said 
she's enjoyed re-connecting 
with colleagues at K-State. 

"It's refreshing to be 
back," she said. "And it's 
been so fun to hear from 
people who are interested 
and old friends." 



CLASSIFIEDS 



To place an advertisement call 

785-532-6555 




Rent-Apt. Unfurnished Rent-Apt. Unfurnished 



AVAILABLE AUGUST 

1. Three-bedroom, two 
bath apartment, one- 
half block to campus. 
Washer, dryer, dish- 
washer, central air-con- 
ditioning, off-street park- 
ing, 1207 Pomeroy. 
785-313-5573. 

BEST APARTMENTS! 
Walk to campus. Two- 
bedroom, one bath- 
room. $525- 625 a 
month. Off-street and 
covered parking. Call 
Tony 785-341-0686. 

CIRCLE ME! Close to 
campus. One and two- 
bedrooms. $395- $645/ 
month. Call Tony at 
785-341-0686. 

FOUR-BEDROOM 
AVAILABLE August 1. 

Very close to Aggieville. 
Laundry room, no pets. 
785-341-1950 and 785- 
580-7444. 



ONE, TWO, three, four- 
bedroom. Available 
August. Some close to 
campus, some with 
laundry facilities. No 
pets. 785-341-1950 and 
785-580-7444. 

TWO, THREE, or four- 
bedroom. Close to 
campus. Dishwasher, 
central air, laundry facili- 
ities, no pets. 785-539- 
0866. 

TWO-BEDROOM, $250 
a person, two blocks 
from campus. Laundry. 
785-317-7713. 




1100 KEARNEY: three- 
bedroom, two bath, 
washer/ dryer, dish- 
washer. June. Pets ok. 
785-317-7713. 



Rent-Houses 



2025 TECUMSEH, four/ 
five-bedroom. Very 
nice, clean house. 
Washer/ dryer, dish- 
washer. No pets. June 
lease. Two blocks to 
campus. See pictures 
at www.itstime2rent.- 
com. Call Susan at 785- 
336-1124. 

AVAILABLE AUGUST 

1. Two-bedroom house 
located at 200 south 
Manhattan Avenue. 
Fenced yard, washer/ 
dryer. $700 per month 
plus utilities and de- 
posit. 785-539-3672. 
FIVE-BEDROOM , two 
bath, laundry, dish- 
washer, two blocks 
from campus 785-317- 
7713. 

FIVE-BEDROOM 
HOUSES. Available 
now and August. 
Washer/ dryer. Central 
air. Pets negotiable. 
785-712-7254. 




Bulletin Board I Housing/Real Estate 



LEARN TO FLY! K- 
State Flying Club has 
five airplanes and low- 
est rates. Call 785-562- 
6909, www.ksu.edu/ksfc 

NEEDED PETITE 
dance partner for 
Waltz, Tango, and 
Swing. Lessons pro- 
vided. No experience 
necessary. Call James 
at 262-930-5545. 




Announcements 



LOST: PRESCRIPTION 
glasses. Silver frame, 
half lense, Columbia 
brand. Lost late spring 
perhaps around alumni 
building. Call 785-532- 
6304. 



LOOKING FOR small 
unfurnished apartment/- 
room for rent. Have 
smaller pets (two rab- 
bits and a chinchilla) 
which are always 
caged. Must have air 
conditioning, be close 
to campus. Beginning 
August 1st. Quiet, re- 
sponsible. Not looking 
for roommate situation. 
ronstelter2002@yahoo.- 
com. 




Advertise 
It works. 



Rent-Houses 



FOUR-BEDROOM 
HOUSES. Available 
now and August. 
Washer/ dryer. Central 
air. Pets negotiable. 
785-71 2-7254. 

NEW ON THE MAR- 
KET! Cute, private four- 
bedroom, two bathroom 
house. Fenced back- 
yard with deck. $1225 
per month. Call Tony 
for details. 785-341- 
0686. 

WALK TO CAMPUS! 

Two to three-bedrooms. 
$700- $875 a month. 
Call Tony 785-341-0686. 




200 N. 11th, City Park. 
Large three-bedroom, 
porch, laundry. No pets, 
no smoking. August 
($870). 530-342-1121. 

BEST APARTMENTS! 

Walk to campus. Two- 
bedroom, one bath- 
room. $525- 625 a 
month. Off-street and 
covered parking. Call 
Tony 785-341-0686. 

JULY 1. Campus one 
block. Three-bedroom 
house. Basement, laun- 
dry room. No smoking, 
no pets. $1050. 785- 
776-8077. 

JULY 1. Main floor. 
Campus one block. 
Laundry facilities. No 
smoking. No pets. 
$900. 785-776-8077. 

NEXT TO campus. One 
and two-bedrooms. Fur- 
nished/ unfurnished. Pri- 
vate parking. One-year 
lease. Available now/ 
August. No pets. 785- 
537-7050. 



ONE BLOCK to cam- 
pus, one-bedroom, 
basement apartment. 
Available immediately. 
1112 Bluemont. 785- 
776-1152 or 785-313- 
3984. 




CLEAN, PRIVATE, fur- 
nished room. Adjacent 
campus. $275/ month. 
All bills paid. Private 
parking, 9- 12 month 
lease. 785-539-4073. 




$1000 FOUR-BED- 
ROOM, two bath. Nice, 
newer, washer/ dryer, 
dishwasher, pets ok. 
785-317-7713. 




1745 KENMAR. Four- 
bedroom with two 
baths. Close to recre- 
ation center. Garage 
and new washer/ dryer. 
$1050/ month, available 
now. Call 785-317-3219. 

AUGUST 1, lease. 
Large, four-bedroom, 
two and one-half bath, 
plus office, town home. 
Washer/ dryer and dish- 
washer. $1000/ month. 
No pets. 785-313-1315. 

AVAILABLE AUGUST 
1. Two-bedroom house 
located at 200 south 
Manhattan Avenue. 
Fenced yard, washer/ 
dryer. $700 per month 
plus utilities and de- 
posit. 785-539-3672. 

FOUR-BEDROOM, 
TWO and one-half 
bath, office, patio, 
washer/ dryer. No pets. 
Trash and lawn care 
provided. $895- $975. 
Knight Real Estate. 785- 
539-5394. 

THREE-BEDROOM, 
ONE bath, two car 
garage, close to cam- 
pus. $1050 per month 
plus utilities. No pets. 
Call 913-402-9751. 



TRI-LEVEL FOUR-BED- 
ROOM plus family 
room main level 
kitchen, dining, living 
rooms. Appliances, 
fenced yard, pet 
friendly. 913-709-4966. 

TWO-BEDROOM 
HOME. 2129 Walnut. 
Fenced backyard for 
pet. Available August. 
785-776-1152/ 785-313- 
3984. 



TWO-BEDROOM, ONE 
Bath, all appliances, 
fully furnished, move in 
ready, Manhattan. 
$5500 or best offer. 
316-393-8576. 



Employment/Careers 




FEMALE ROOMMATE 
wanted, newly remod- 
eled four-bedroom One 
and a half bath house 
by football stadium, 
washer/ dryer, big 
kitchen.$395 starts Au- 
gust 1st, all utilities in- 
cluded, no pets. Brooke 
785-845-5589. 



FEMALE ROOM- 
MATES needed for 
house at 827 Ratone. 
Walk to campus, four- 
bedrooms, two baths, 
air conditioning, off- 
street parking, great 
condition, three-bed- 
rooms available. 913- 
904-8635. 

LOOKING FOR two ma- 
ture roomates to share 
three-bedroom stone 
house. Furnished ex- 
cept bedrooms. Barn 
with stalls and runs. Lo- 
cated one quarter mile 
south of Fort Riley Blvd. 
in Manhattan. 785-313- 
1163. 

ROOMMATES 
NEEDED. Nice four- 
bedroom, two bath. 
Washer/ dryer included, 
near KSU/ Aggieville, 
$300 month. 785-776- 
2102. www.wilksapts.- 
com. 



Amazing Deal! 

Close to Campus! 

1 125 Laramie Apts 
4BR 
August Lease 
$1450 per month 
Utilities Paid 
Reserved Parking in Aggieville! 

Call Today! 
r 785-320-6300 

MCCULLOUGH DEVELOPMENT 




THE COLLEGIAN can- 
not verify the financial 
potential of advertise- 
ments in the Employ- 
ment/ Career classifi- 
cation. Readers are 
advised to approach 
any such business op- 
portunity with reason- 
able caution. The Col- 
legian urges our read- 
ers to contact the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, 
501 SE Jefferson, 
Topeka, KS 66607- 
1190. 785-232-0454. 

AUDIO- VIDEO. Com- 
puter and networking 
skills needed, part time, 
flexible hours, serious 
inquires only, job will 
start this fall term Au- 
gust, Leisure Time Cus- 
tom AV, 785-341-2031. 



BARTENDING! $300 a 
day potential. No experi- 
ence necessary. Train- 
ing provided. Call 800- 
965-6520 extension 
144. 

PART-TIME PAINTING 
and light maintence. Ex- 
perience perf erred. 785- 
556-0586. 

SURVEY TAKERS 
Needed: Make $5-$25 
per survey. GetPaidTo- 
Think.com 




HAVE YOU HEARD? 
Facebook meets 
Efusjon! Learn how so- 
cial networking expert 
helps students earn 
large income in 6- 9 
months. Watch video: 
www.matrixjuice.com 
Then call: 248-760- 
3780. 



Pregnancy 
Testing Center 

539-3338 



www.PTCkansas.com 
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brainfreezepuzzles.com 

Rules: Fill in the grid so that each row, column, 
and 3x3 block contains 1-9 exactly once. 



Answer to the last 
Sudoku. 
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"Real Hope, Real Help, Real Options" 

I Free pregnancy testing 
I Totally confidential service 
I Same day results 

' Call for appointment 

Across from campus in Anderson Village 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m. -3 p.m. 



Deadlines 



Classified ads must be 
placed by noon the day 
before you want your ad 
to run. Classified display 

ads must be placed by 
4 p.m. two working days 

prior to the date you 

want your ad to run. 

CALL 785-532-6555 

E-mail classifieds@spub.ksu.edu 



Classified Rates 



1 WEEK 

20 words or less 
$15.25 
each word over 20 
20$ per word 

2 WEEKS 

20 words or less 
$17.75 
each word over 20 
25$ per word 

3 WEEKS 

20 words or less 
$20.25 
each word over 20 
30$ per word 

4 WEEKS 

20 words or less 
$22.75 
each word over 20 
35$ per word 

5 WEEKS 

20 words or less 
$24.95 
each word over 20 
40$ per word 

6 WEEKS 

20 words or less 
$30.95 
each word over 20 
45$ per word 

7 WEEKS 

20 words or less 
$36.95 
each word over 20 
50$ per word 
(consecutive day rate) 



To Place An Ad 



Goto Kedzie 103 (east 
of the K-State Student 
Union) Monday-Friday 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
or online at 
kstatecollegian.com 



How To Pay 



All classifieds must be 
paid in advance unless 

you have an account 

with Student 
Publications Inc. Cash, 

check, MasterCard or 
Visa are accepted. 

There is a $25 service 
charge on all returned 
checks. We reserve the 

right to edit, reject or 
properly classify any ad. 



Corrections 



If you find an error in 
your ad, please call us. 
We accept responsibility 
only for the first wrong 
insertion. 



Cancellations 



If you sell your item 
before your ad has 
expired, we will refund 
you for the remaining 
days. You must call us 
before noon the day 
before the ad is to be 
published. 
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JOBS | Increase in minimum wage 
could benefit some workers, hurt others 



Continued from Pagel 

change since 1988 in the state 
policy, increasing the state from 
its current $2.65, a change of 
$4.60. 

While the state change is not 
for another six months, the fed- 
eral law still affects local busi- 
ness. According to the law, any 
business that earns more than 
$500,000 a year or engages in 
interstate commerce will be re- 
sponsible for the July change. 

Small businesses will have 
to comply come January. While 
this is good news for workers in 
low paying positions, it might 
hurt the same people it is de- 
signed to help. 

"At a time when firms are 
deciding whether or not to lay 
off workers, increasing the min- 
imum wage is almost certainly 
going to lead to an elimination 
of jobs", said Lance Bachmeier, 
associate professor of econom- 
ics. 

In accordance with eco- 
nomic theory, an increase in the 
minimum wage causes business- 
es to have higher expenses. One 
possibility is to cut lower pay- 
ing, entry-level positions. 

According to Inayat Noor- 
mohmad, senior labor econo- 
mist and director of Labor Mar- 
ket Information Services at the 
Kansas Department of Labor, 



there are multiple studies re- 
vealing the effects of a mini- 
mum wage change, however, 
they each show a different re- 
sult. 

"There have been compel- 
ling minimum wage studies with 
a positive, negative and even 
neutral correlation to unem- 
ployment," Noormohmad said. 

An increase in the mini- 
mum wage is widely accept- 
ed as necessary, but the policy 
timeline will increase the stress 
and difficulty placed on Kansas 
businesses. 

It is the hope of the pro- 
posed law that an estimated 
20,000 plus will benefit from 
this change in the state mini- 
mum wage. Earning more, many 
families will be able to move 
across the poverty line and en- 
joy a better standard of living. 

One potential problem is 
that the rest of the population 
above the minimum wage will 
not see an increase, and might 
even see a decrease in benefits. 

"It could mean decreased 
health benefits for workers or 
not filling positions or not in- 
creasing wages," said Dan Mur- 
ray, state director for Nation- 
al Federation of Independent 
Business of Kansas. "There are 
ramifications for the govern- 
ment meddling in the private 
sector." 



FAFSA | Unnecessary questions 
removed, tax information easier to find 



Continued from Pagel 

tax information from the IRS eas- 
ily for the online FAFSA; and 26 
financial questions that have little 
impact on aid awards have been 
eliminated. 

However, the elimination of 
unnecessary financial questions 
must be passed through Congress 
due to the questions being an inte- 
gral part of the calculation formu- 
la that cannot be provided by the 
IRS. 

According to the news re- 
lease, changes to the FAFSA that 
have already been implemented 
include the Department of Edu- 
cation providing instant estimates 
of Pell Grant and student loan el- 
igibility, rather than forcing appli- 
cants to wait weeks for results. 

"[It is important] to make 
sure that everyone has access to 
getting student financial aid from 
the federal government and they 
aren't turned off by the complex- 
ity of it," said Jane Glickman, U.S. 
Department of Education pub- 
lic affairs specialist. "It's very im- 
portant that people know there's 
federal aid available to help peo- 
ple get a higher education and we 



want to do everything we can to 
make it simpler and provide more 
access." 

Rep. Lynn Jenkins, R-Kan. 
supported the FASFA improve- 
ments and said it is important 
for students to be able to afford a 
higher education. 

"Making higher education 
more accessible and affordable 
for students and families is a pri- 
ority of mine and one that I vig- 
orously promoted during my time 
as state treasurer running the 
Learning Quest 529 College Sav- 
ings Plan. I am glad the adminis- 
tration is working to simplify the 
lengthy FASFA application, espe- 
cially by allowing folks to use tax 
return data to apply for financial 
aid," Jenkins said. 

These changes will have an 
impact on millions of students fill- 
ing out the FAFSA all over the 
country, including K- State stu- 
dents. 

"I think these changes imple- 
mented by the Obama adminis- 
tration are excellent ways for stu- 
dents to attend college and get a 
degree regardless of their financial 
situation," said Harry McDonald, 
senior in mechanical engineering. 



Stampede: 'What was I thinkin 





Above: Danielle Brester and 
Brandon Wendt, Baldwin City, Kan., 
drift in and out of sleep Saturday 
afternoon at the campgrounds 
outside Country Stampede. Left: 
Dierks Bentley, Friday's headlining 
musician, sprints down the runway 
toward the stage as fans reach out 
to touch and high-five him. Bentley 
is famous for several hits, including 
"What Was I Thinkin'." 



Photos by Chelsy Lueth 
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lam Th&T&dn &n 

Knows the "myspace" algorithim. 

Pimps out microwave for super-fast gourmet dinner. 

Connected 24/7 to our super high speed internet. 



DLP Digital Cinema® 
in all Auditoriums 

SETH CMLDS 12 

2610 FARM BUREAU RD. ■ 785-776-98 86 



STADIUM SEATING IN ALL AUDITORIUMS 
Stimulus Tuesday's- Buy a popcorn and a drink for $ 1 each! 
Advance tickets are now on sale for "Ice Age: Dawn of the 
Dinosaurs" in RealD 3D opening July 1. Advance tickets are 

on sale for "Harry Potter and the Half-Blood Prince" 
opening July 15. Avoid Sold Out Signs - Purchase Tickets in 
Advance at Fandango.com 

Wed., July 1 thru Tues., July 7 
The Proposal PG-13 12:50-4:10-7:20-9:45 
Year0nePG-13 12:15-4:50-7:10-9:40 
TheTaking of Pelham 123 R 4:20-9:40 
Transformers: Revenge of theFallen PG-1312:30-1:00- 
1 30-3:45-4:1 5^:45-7:00-7:30-8:00-10:1 5 
The HangoverR 1:104:15-7:15-9:45 

Up3DPG 12:454:25-6:50-9:15 

Sorry, no passes accepted. Ticket prices for child, senior & 

matinee are $9.00. Tickets for adults are $11.50. 

PublicEnemies R 1:004:00-7:00-10:00 

Night at the Museum II: BattJeforthe Smithsonian PG 

1:00-6:50 

MySisters Keeper PG13 1:45-4:20-7:10-9:45 
Ice Age: Dawn of the Dinosaurs: In RealD3D PG 12:40- 
1:35-2:50-3:45-5:00-5:55-7:10-8:10-9:30-1020 
Time in bold is for Fri & Sat only. Sorry, no passes accepted. Ticket prices 
for childsenior and matineeare $9.50.Ticketsforadultsare $12.00 
1 




big lake/ developmental center, inc. 

Serving Riley, Geary, Gay and Pottawatomie counties in Kansas 



we're hiring 

Big Lakes Developmental Center, Inc. provides services and supports 
to people with developmental disabilities in work, social and leisure 
activities. We have part-time positions available mornings, evenings, 
weekends and overnight. Rewarding work with advancement 
opportunities. 

Starting wage is $9.00 

based on position, with a raise at six months, 
retention bonus, and other benefits, if eligible. 

Requirements: 

Ambition, strong work ethic and a willingness to learn 
Positive and winning attitude 
High school diploma or equivalent 
3 years driving experience 
Good driving record 
Drug screening 

No experience necessary; we will train you 

Human Resources Director 
BIG LAKE DEVELOPMENTAL CENTER, INC. 
1416 Hayes Drive, Manhattan, KS 66502 
(785) 776-9201 
Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
EOE/AA 

Check out our website for applications and a complete list of openings 

www.biglakes.org 
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Fit* 


Ivertise 


118 KEDZIE • 


/^K A N S A S STATE 

785-532-6560 COLLEGIAN 



Sports Fans love our basketball court 

Socialites love our game room. 

"Professional Students" love our free tanning. 

See more amenities at www.liveuc.com 
Text crossing to 47464 
for more information 

Standard Rates Apply 




2215 College Ave Manhattan KS 66502 Phone: 866.423.5730 www.liveuc.com 



CQ 

CAMPUS 



